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FORMATION OF THE LATIN FUTURE TENSE. 


MR. ROBY’S “ LATIN GRAMMAR” 
REVIEW.” 


AND THE “SATURDAY 


The Saturday Review (October 7) contains the | 


second part of a critique on Mr. Roby’s Latin 
Grammar, with especial reference to the origin 
of the verbal inflexions. 

In the portion devoted to the future tense, both 
author and critic appear to me to have gone 
astray, and to have unnecessarily complicated 


what seems simple and obvious when brought to | 


the light afforded by comparative philology. To 
make the matter clear it will be necessary to quote 
the passages on which I propose to comment. 
Mr. Roby says (Grammar, p. 104) :— 


“The future indicative is in consonant, in i- verbs, 
and in w- verbs, a modified form of the present subjunc- 
tive. The first persoh singular is the same; the other 
persons have long ¢, where the present subjunctive has 
a; @ g. fut. reges, reget; present subjunctive, regas, 
regat. 


“This ¢ probably arises from suffixing i to the present | 


subjunctive of these verbs—e. g. regamus, reg-d-i-mus, 
rege-mus, just as amemus present subjunctive was formed. 
But this formation would not do for a and e verbs, be- 
cause in a verbs such a form (amemus) is already used for 
the present subjunctive, and in e verbs (monemus) would 
be identical with the present indicative. Accordingly in 
aand e verbs there is a different mode of forming the 
future indicative—viz. by suffixing id to the present 
stem, with the final vowel of which it is contracted; e. g. 
ama, ama-ib, amab; 1st person plur. amab-imus, mon-e, 





| in some the other. 


| instance of a true future tense. 


mone-ib, monéb ; 1st person plur. monébimus. A similar 
future (besides the ordinary form in am, es, et) is not 
unfrequently formed from i stems in early writers (Plau- 
tus, ‘Terence, &c.); e. g. aperibo, adgredibor, largibere, 
opperibor, scibo,” &c. 


On this the Saturday Reviewer remarks :— 


“Of all the tense formations Mr. Roby’s account of 
the future indicative seems to us the least satisfactory.” 


After quoting the passage given above, he adds 
with considerable force— 

“ Surely the existence of such forms as aperibo, largi- 
bere, adgredibor, opperibor, scibo, &c., points to a theory 
of the future tense which has more uniformity about 
it—viz. the supposition that it originaily contained the 
letter b, and gradually dropped it when the necessity of 
distinguishing the future from the imperfect was added 
to that of distinguishing them both from the imperfect.” 

He then propounds a theory of his own :— 

“The letter b seems to us to connect itself with the 
preposition ab, as denoting not present ; with nouns, de- 
noting absence in point of space ; with verbs, absence in 
point of time. And in process of time, whilst the imper- 
fect tense kept always both the medial 6 and the final m, 
the first future dropped in some cases the one letter and 
There is so much uncertainty in all 
these cases, that we have the less hesitation in throwing 
out this suggestion, which, as far as we know, is alto- 


| gether new,” 


I think it may be shown that it is not at all 


| necessary to resort to so far-fetched an hypothesis 


for the solution of the question at issue. The 
expression of the simple unconditional future 
appears to have been one of the last tenses 
adopted in the Aryan tongues. The Teutonic 
branches never possessed a future tense until a 
comparatively late period of their history. Neither 
in the Gothic version nor the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sion of the Gospels will there be found a single 
The equivalents 
for the Greek are either the present tense or a 
circumlocution. At the breaking up of the Roman 
empire the J.atin inflexions had become so disor- 
ganized that new futures had to be created in all 
the Romance tongues. We have therefore under 
our own eye, as it were, the mode of forming the 
future tense in German, English, French, Italian, 
Provencal, &c. The methods are curiously dif- 
ferent. The German future expresses either ob- 
ligation, “Ich soll lieben,” I am to love, or 
tendency, “Ich werde lieben,” I become (to) love. 
The English expresses obligation in one of its 
forms, “I shall love,” or intention, * I will love "— 
t. e. | purpose or intend loving. The Romance 
tongues took hold of a use of the verb Aabeo * 
which had grown up in the Low Latin in such 
expressions as “ venire habet,” he will come, 
“amare habeo,” &c., which from the sixth century 
almost entirely supplanted the older inflexional 
forms. ‘ Amar-e ha-beo ” became corrupted into 
‘“‘aimer-ai.” The very auxiliary itself became a 





* “Habeo etiam dicere,” * Habeo ad te scribere,” 
Habeo convenire,” will be found in Cicero. 
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“ aurai.” 


if not identical, at least analogous to this, in the 
earliest formation of the inflexional future tense, 
and to the Sanskrit we naturally turn for enlight- 
enment. The Sanskrit language is not the parent 
of Greek and Latin, but it is at least their elder 
sister, and has preserved the original articulations 
and framework, so to speak, of its forms with 
much less of change and contraction than the 
kindred tongues. 

In Sanskrit there are two verbs expressing ex- 
istence, Asm-t, Il am; Bhi, I be, or become. 

In the formation of the first future (Parasmai 
forms) grammarians differ as to the exact mode,* 
but all agree that it is a combination of the modi- 
fied root with the auxiliary asmi. Thus, rdj, to 
rule, makes its first future rdj-it-asmi, the it not 
belonging to the roct, but being an insertion mark- 
ing certain ‘conjugations. So far as the root and 
the auxiliary are concerned, the Latin reg-am is 
identical with the Sanskrit, the am being the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit asm-i, Anglo-Saxon 
eom, English am, Latin sum, originally asum or 
asm. 
corresponding with the French regir-ai, I have to 
rule. 
regam has its analogy in Sanskrit in cases where 
the initial and final consonants of the root are 
single, as in reg or raj. 

Thus far as to the Latin future in am. Now 
as regards the future in bo, ama-bo, mone-bo, &c., 
from the references made by Mr. Roby to the 
earlier Latin forms, it appears most probable that 
the future in bo preceded that inam. This is the 
opinion of Bopp, than whom there can be no 
higher authority. He says:— 

“It appears certain that the third and fourth conjuga- 
tions did all form their futures originally in bo; futures 
in am, however, are, according to their origin, of the sub- 
junctive mood.” + 

This is confirmatory of Mr. Roby’s view, the 
ideas of the potential and future being very closely 
connected together. Again :— . 

“ The idea that the Latin futures in bo, and the imper- 
fects in bam, contain the verb substantive, and in fact the 
root from which arise fui, fore, has been expressed for 
the first time in my system of conjugation, If it is gene- 
rally admitted that grammatical forms may possibly 
arise through composition, then certainly nothing is more 
natural than in the conjugation of attributive verbs, to 
expect the introduction of the verb substantive.” ¢ 

“ Latin futures, like amabo, docebo, have already in my 
system of conjugation, as compounds with the root fu 
(Sanskrit bhad)—the f of which in the interior of a word 
becomes b—and bo, bis, bit, &c., been compared with the 
Anglo-Saxon beo, * I will be’; dys, ‘thou wilt be’; bydh, 
*he will be.’ "§ 





* See Williams’ Sanskrit Grammar, p. 138; Bopp's 
Comparative Grammar, ii. 876. 

+ Comparative Grammar, ii, 891. 

= Comp. Gram. ii. 745. 


§ 1b. ii. 889, 


compound, “habere habeo” became “avoir-ai”= | ; 
| but a present, answering to the German bin, Old High 


Now it is only natural to look for some procegs, | German dim, and to the Sanskrit bhavami (root bhs), 


Regam, then, means “I am to rule,” exactly | 
e ’ . 


The change from a to e in the inflexions of | 














“The Anglo-Saxon beo is not properly a formal future, 


which is principally used with a future meaning; while 
eom =asmi, Gothic im, remains devoted to the present.” * 

I prefer quoting the exact words of the great 
modern master in comparative philology to giving 
—— to the ideas in my own words. 

*rofessor Max Miiller, no mean authority, arrives 
at the same conclusions :— 

“The Roman had no suspicion that amabo was a com- 
pound ; but it can be proved to contain an auxiliary verb 
as clearly as the French future.” 

“There is no doubt that in the Latin 460 of amabo we 
have the old auxiliary bhi, to be, and in the Greek future 
in o@, the old auxiliary as (asmi), to be.” + 

It is certainly a curious and interesting fact that 
in the am of regam we may recognise our own 
familiar English verb am, and in the bo of amabo 
we have the deo or be of our own mother tongue. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. J. A. Picton. 





ON THE SITE OF THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN 
ROBERT EARL OF ESSEX, K.G., AND HUGH 
EARL OF TYRONE, ON SEPTEMBER 7, 1599. 
Many years ago { I pointed out what I believed 

to be the true site of this very celebrated inter- 

view, viz. at a ford (since bridged over) called 

“ Anagh-Clint,” on the river Lagon, where at 

present passes the road between Carrickmacross 

and Ardee, on the borders of the counties of 

Monaghan and Louth, and the provinces of Ulster 

and Leinster. I was led to this identification by 

carefully comparing the locality with the very 
interesting and minute account of Essex’s northern 
journey, printed originally in the Nuge Antiqua, 


| and the name “ Bellaclinche,’ which is there 


given, as that of the site in question. In the 
neighbourhood, however, a place, still called 
“ Essexford,” near the Glebe of Killany (albeit 
there is no river there), is generally pointed out 
as the true site. Having lately, through the 
kindness of the Marquis of Bath, examined a very 
well preserved and curious survey of the barony 
of Ferney, made by Thomas Raven in the years 
1634 and 1635, I find the very name of this ford 
is there given, spelt “Bella Clint,” and laid 
down as a ford at the exact position of the present 
bridge. Assuming, therefore, that the account in 
the Nuge Antique is correct (and as it was writ- 
ten at the time by one who was present, it has 
certainly great claims to be so considered), this 
appears to me to settle the question. ; 

Nevertheless it is fair to observe, that in this 
very survey (1634-5) “Essex foord” is marked 
at the other site, at a tiny streamlet or ditch 
between the church land of Killany and the town 


* Comparative Grammar, ii. 891. 

+ Lectures on Language, 1st Ser. pp. 217-18. ; 

t In a foot-note at p. 109 of my Account of the Territory 
or Dominions of Ferney, 4to, London, 1845. 
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Jand of Garlegobben; and in a much later survey 
of 1736 this is supposed to have been “ the place 
where the Earl of Essex and Tyrone are sayd to 
have had an interview in the time of y* Irish 
Rebellion in Q. Eliz‘™* Reign,” as I have already 
noted in my History of Ferney, p. 204. Now 
this, at first sight, —— to be fatal to my 
theory: for here is a place called “ Essex ford ” 
within thirty-six years of the time when the 
remarkable event agcurred, which I have taken 
as the heading of this paper, viz. the interview 





between Essex and Tyrone on the 7th of Septem- | 


ber, 1599. It is to be remembered, however, that 
nothing is said in the older survey of the inter- 
view with Tyrone. “ Essex ford” are the only 
wordson the map. It is the later survey of 1756 
which has added the historical allusions: and 
considering the absence of a river at this latter 
site, and the very name of the ford in question 
being preserved in the ancient survey, I have no 
doubt but that I correctly ascertained the scene 
of this, I fear I must say, treasonable interview 
at the present Anagh Clint. 

What, then, could have given the name of 
“Essex ford” to the Killany site? To some 
Earl of Essex it must have alluded; and if not to 
the “favourite” earl, I suspect that it refers to 
his son, the third earl, afterwards too well known 
as “ the Parliament general,’ who built the castle 
of Carrickmacross, called “ Essex Castle,” about 
the year 1631; and who, as it appears by the 
“Strafford Letters,” certainly resided there soon 


sent Dundalk road, and was perhaps named from 

having been the place where Lord Essex first 

entered upon his own estate, when he came to 

live there in his castle of Carrickmacross, about 

the year 1632. Ey. Pu. SHircey. 
Lower Eatington Park. 





THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.* 


A reference to the volumes below mentioned 


to very many of the readers of “N. & Q.,” and, 
doubtless, a general interest in the discussion has 
been created by the papers that have appeared 
from the pens of Messrs. Fereusson, STREET, 
Ferrey, and Somers CLARKE amongst others. 
May I then be allowed to renew the subject, 
seeing that recent operations within the cathedral 
have evoked murmurs—I allude more particularly 
to Messrs. Lupton’s and Shone’s letters in The 
Builder and City Press—which, from what I can 
gather, are but the faint expression of a wide- 
— and growing dissatisfaction, and to which, 
therefore, as such, the Committee will do well to 
give heed. If, however, the Committee should 


—... “ee iw a 


* 4 §. vi. 529, 565, 587, 597; vii. 185, 241, 344, 391, 
434, 460, 552. 





feel disposed to prove intolerant of criticism, let 
me here ask whether it is not a fact that universal 
condemnation has hitherto attended every late al- 
teration of, and addition to, Wren’s work? The 
Committee having acknowledged the error of their 
ways by deciding, as far as possible, to undo what 
has been done within the last ten or fifteen years, 
confidence might very well have been restored, had 
it not been for the recent erection of part of the 
old organ-screen as an inner portico in the north 
transept, by which the proportions of the doorway 
have been utterly ruined and the spaciousness of 
the transept considerably encroached on. The un- 
fortunate part of the business is, that this erection 
has been sanctioned by the Committee when they 
already hada similar error staring them in the face 
in the opposite transept. However, the columns 
with their superstructure must be removed—they 
never can be allowed to remain; but the new doors 
edn stand, as they very well betoken and answer 
their purpose. Why, then, cannot the old organ- 
screen, modified to suit the altered circumstances 
of the case, be restored to its original use—that is, 
be divided and made to support the organ in its 
new position on either side of the vestibule? It 
would take the place of the old return-stalls which 
it is proposed to place here, and for which there is 
no need whatever, as the necessary seats for the 
Dean and Canons could be provided by reverting 
to the old custom obtaining previously to the alter- 
tions, viz. of the Minor Canons sitting in a line 


| with the Lay Vicars, an arrangement which, in 
after that period. “ Essex ford” is on the pre- | 





the good ordering of the services of the church, 
had a decided advantage over the present one. 
The labels “‘ Minor Canonicus i.,”” Minor Canonicus 
ii.,” up to “ xii.” are but the creation of yesterday. 
Were this suggestion carried out, one of the chief 
features of Wren’s church would be preserved— 
the vestibule of the choir, enriched in appearance 
as it would be, by the organ being divided against 
its walls; and then on the eastern side of this 
vestibule, as it should be, not its western one, 


aR eseve thet this i ter of s iaceeeh | could be erected the light screen in harmony with 
rove é 8 18 { f ro! gre rest | ° ° E - 
_nignteiemeg gy -daagdand -emmgge rear anveres’ | and as a connecting link between the marble 


columns forming the substructures of the two 
organs. The erection of stalls in the vestibule, 
and of a screen on its west side, would, I am con- 
vinced, prove disastrous to the general effect of the 
interior of the Cathedral. Y. C. E. 


“LES SUPERCHERIES LITTERAIRES 
DEVOILEES.” * 

We are all liable to commit errors, and it is 
perhaps not surprising that a few have crept into 
this splendid work, for which we have to thank 
so many bibliographers—first Quérard, and then 
the enterprise of MM. Gustave Brunet and Pierre 





* 2nd edition, 1869. 
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Jannet ; and for the second part the son of the 
celebrated A. A. Barbier. Nor should one over- 
look the publisher of the work. 

I have made a few notes, in the course of perus- 
ing the Supercheries, about the English authors 
and works therein named; and as probably all 
the subscribers also take “N. & Q.,” I could not 
select a better medium for these notes. 

The circulation of the Supercheries is, for a work 
of the kind, so large—especially being in every 
library of any importance—that it is the more 
desirable to note mistakes when found. The 
lamented death of the author renders it one of the 
chief merits of the second edition that it is a 
reprint of the first. There has been no softening- 
down process. We have additions and corrections 
from the editors, but no suppressions :— 

Vol. i. col. 148: Ze Couvent de Sainte Catherine 

..@ Anne Radcliffe . .. 1810. Quérard says this 
work #s translated from the English, as stated on the 
title-page, though it is not by Anne Radcliffe, as 
stated by the translator. It is a very common 
thing with translators to give a work to an author 
to whom it does not belong. I have met with 
several instances of this with works translated 
into English, but am unable at present to recol- 
lect titles. Can any of your readers give the 
English title, and name the real author of the 
above work ? 

Col. 315: “Amy Lothrop,” according to the 
plan of the Supercheries, should have come under 
“ Lothrop”; “Susana” should be “Susan” Warner. | 

“Boz”: Quérard says that under this name 
Charles Dickens published most of his works. If 
this is so, it reveals the curious fact that the British 
Museum has not the first editions of Dickens’s 
works, for the only novel I find under “ Boz” is 
Oliver Twist. 

Col. 596: “ Burney (Miss),” apocr. [ Mistress 
Elisabeth Bennet]. Les Imprudences de la jeunesse, 
par V'auteur de “Cecilia,” trad. d’angl. a° 1788, &e. 
Juvenile Indiscretions is no doubt the work referred | 
to. Watt,in his Bib. Brit., gives this work under | 
“Mrs, A. M. Bennet.” I am frequently puzzled 
to know where the learned French bibliographers 
get their information. I do not know any Elisa- 
beth Bennet. An Elizabeth Bennett wrote two 
novels— Faith and Fiction . 1816, and Emily ; 
or, the Wife's First Error ... 1819; but the work 
above is in the eighteenth century. It is curious 
that Watt seems not to have known any Bennet | 
with two és. 

Col. 749: “Clark,” ps. anglais [Richard Phi- | 
lipps|. A reference to the volumes of “ N. & Q.” 
would have enabled the editors to give a cor- 
rection of this article. I refer to “N. & Q.” 
because it is to be seen in every library, and not 
because other sources of information were not 
available. Sir R. Phillips wrote under the name 
of “Clarke.” Galt wrote under that of “ Clark.” 


| 


i 
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Quérard’s spelling of Phillips is not 
though it is under the article “ Common Sense,” 

Col. 809: “ Criticus,” ps. angl. [Sir Barnes, Pun 

| des rédacteurs du“ Times”). But for the explana- 
tion showing who Sir Barnes was, I should haye 
been unable to-guess who was meant. Thomas 

| Barnes was never knighted. How does an error 

| like this occur? Quérard surely did not invent 

| the sir. It is probably not to be expected that 

| the editors should have referred to an excellent 

| little work—A Brief Biog. Dict. by Rev. C. Hole, 
1866, which would have given, as it always does, 
correct information under “ Barnes.” 

Col. 822: “Currer Bell” should be under 
“Bell.” For “ Aston ” read “‘ Acton.” 

Col. 924: Rimualdo is the title of W. H. Ire- 
land’s novel, not Rinaldo, I believe, though I 
cannot find the work in the British Museum. 
OtrpHaR Hams. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON. 

I wish to appeal to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
in defence of an honoured name, against what 
seems to be a most unjust aspersion. Sir Henry 
Wotton’s reputed character is one to be almost 
revered. He was not perfect, but no reader of 
Izaak Walton's Lives can fail to imbibe some feel- 
ing of regard for old Izaak’s friends, of whom Sir 
Henry Wotton, angler, ambassador, and provost, 
was one. During his embassy, or rather one of 
his embassies at Venice (1604-1624), he was, it 
appears (date not specified), brought into contact 
with the Countess of Arundel, daughter and 
heiress of the Talbots ; married in 1606 to Thomas 
Howard, Earl Marshal 1621, and afterwards Earl 
of Norfolk; but then living abroad, as Catholics, 
in a state of semi-proscription. 

In an article entitled “ Lady Alathea Arundel,” 
in the October number of London Society, this 
intercourse is brought out very much to Sir 
Hfenry’s discredit, culminating in this language:— 

“It is possible, however, that the Lady Arundel’s 

presence in Venice acted as a check on the ambassador's 
political intrigues.”—P. 369. 
And it is implied, not asserted, however, that this 
honest man’s intrigues were directed against the 
crown or throne of England. ‘This inference is a 
thing impossible, but the facts stated may take 
another colour. 

Sir Henry was the Protestant representative of 


| a leading Protestant power; and his manifest 


duty was to oppose the emisaaries of Rome, ever 
on the alert to draw England again within the 
fold. Further, Venice was herself struggling for 
very existence against the whole influence of papal 
Europe. Excommunicated, she still resisted; 
till the pope succumbed, and withdrew the fiat— 
a clemency which Venice derided as weakness. 
Here was a community of interest between Sir 
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Henry and Venice, and I hold that Sir Henry's 
conduct in supporting the republic was patriotic 
and praiseworthy. In 1618 the Marquis Bedmar, 


| 


Spanish ambassador at Venice, so far committed | 


himself by conspiring against the republic that he 
was expelled from Venice. There is no such 
charge against Sir Henry, who was deservedly a 
favourite in Italy. His main defect was that of 
being too free-spoken—he was “open” to a fault. 
See his description of himself as an ambassador : 
«an honest man sent to lie abroad for the benefit 
of his country.” This man intrigue against Eng- 
land? Impossible! A. &. 


HORSE RACES ON LEITH SANDS, SEPT. 5, 1723. 


This advertisement of the Edinburgh horse races 
for Sept. 1723 is taken from the Edinburgh Even- 
ing Courant—a journal which still flourishes in 
full vigour, notwithstanding its great age. These 
races were held till recently on the Sands of 
Leith, of which burgh the magistrates of Kdin- 
burgh were superiors or overlords. 

Leith, Portobello, Newhaven, and Musselburgh 
have since the first Reform Bill been united to 
the effect of returning one member of Parliament. 
Musselburgh is now the place where the Edin- 
burgh races are held, and where there has been 
made an excellent racecourse :— 

“ Edinburgh, September 5th, 1723. 

“On Thursday the 10th of October, a silver plate given 
by the town of Edinburgh, to the value of 50/. sterl. 
will be run for on the Sands of Leith, by any horse, mare 
or gelding, each of them to carry seven stone trois 
weight, allowing the whip, saddle and bridle to be part 
thereof; and those that are above or below 14 hands 
high, is to give and take half a stone for each inch, the 
best in three heats, each heat to be twice round the 
Sands, 

The horses are to start before one a clock afternoon, 

No jostling or crossing to be allowed, and all disputes 
are to be determined by the Lord Provost and magis- 
trates, who are to be with the flags at the starting and 
distance posts. 

The distance post is to be tenscore yards from the 
starting post. 

The rider, after each heat, is to take off his saddle him- 
self, and to carry it with him the moment he dismounts, 
to the scales, and is to be allowed in weighing one pound 
for waste. 

Half an hour is allowed at? the end of each heat for 

rubbing. 
. If any horse, mare, or gelding, wins the first two heats, 
if they are challenged by any of the rest, who saved their 
distance, they are obliged to run again, and if they save 
their own distance they win the race; if distanced, they 
lose it. 

If three single horses win each of them a heat, the horse 
that wins the last heat wins the cup. 

If any horse, mare, or gelding, runs on the wrong side 
of any of the posts, or runs down any of them, they are 
to run back the same way, and to run right, or else they 
are adjudged as distanced. 

If the water comes in upon the course, the posts are to 
be brought in during the time of rubbing, at the direction 
of the judges. 


The flag at the starting post to be dropt the moment 
the first horse’s head is seen to be past it, at the end of 
each heat. 

The flag at the distance post to be dropt at the same 
time with that at the starting post, and all the horses 
who are not seen to be past the distance post at that time, 
are judged as distanced, and have no right to run again. 

The horses which are to run for this cup, being three 
at least, must be at Leith on Thursday the 3d of October, 
before twelve at noon, and entered there at the clerk’s 
office 48 hours before the race, and pay two guineas each. 

N.B. There will be a second plate of 20/. sterling value, 


| run for, some time in November next; the conditions 


whereof will be published some time after the first race.” 


J. M. 


Gortne’s TRANSLATORS.—A recent translator of 
Goethe’s Faust (Mr. Bayard Taylor) has brought 
a general charge of inaccuracy against Mr. Hay- 
ward, and other previous translators, on the soli- 
tary ground of their having (as he says) mistaken 
Ited for Leid in the third stanza of the dedicatory 
verses. They have been guilty of no mistake. 
All the editions prior to Goethe’s death have Leid. 
The passage stands thus in the complete (duode- 
cimo) edition of Goethe’s works published, with 
his last corrections, in 1828, two years before his 
death : — 

“ Mein Leid ertgnt der unbekannten Menge, 

Thr Beifall selbst macht meinem Herzen bang, 

Und was sich sonst an meinem Lied erfreuet, 

Wenn es nocht lebt’, irrt in der Welt zerstreuet.” 
Change Leid in the first line into Lred, and you 
have the inelegant recurrence of the same word 
in the third line. The fastidious Goethe would 
never have tolerated “ Mein Lied” in such close 
juxtaposition with “meinem Lied”; and I have a 
strong conviction that the Lied of the later edi- 
tions is a misprint. The question which I wish 
to submit to the learned and accomplished public 
represented by your valuable journal is—When, 
or in what edition, the alteration first occurred ? 

A TRANSLATOR. 

The Atheneum Club. 

TWINKLING: TwinkK-LInze.—A writer in Lend 
and Water, Oct. 7, 1871, has the following :— 
“He broke cover in a twink-line, the hounds 
flying after him” (p. 232). This way of writmg 
the word “twink-line” is to me so new and 
strange, that I am disposed to note it in these 
pages with the query, What is the correct way of 
writing the word, and what is its derivation? I 
have always been used to write it and see it 
written “twinkling.” It is so used in those two 
great storehouses of the English language, the 
English version of the Scriptures (1 Cor. xv. 52) 
and Shakspeare, who also uses the phrase “ twink- 
ling of an eye” (Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. See 
also Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 6; I. Henry VI. 
v. 3; Lear, i.2; Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2.) The 
word “twinkling” is occasionally abbreviated to 
“twink ”’—a word which has also Shakspearian 
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authority for its usage, sc. “in a twink she won 
me” (Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1). “ Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star,” might also be quoted as a 
familiar use of the word, especially as it would 
appear to suggest its true etymology from the 
Saxon and Teutonic. There is (or was) a cant 
phrase “ Like winking,” signifying rapidity of 
action, which would appear to be an abbreviation 
of “twinkling.” But whence “ twink-line ? ” 
CurTusert Bebe. 


Heratpic.—In a recent visit to the sadly di- 
lapidated church of Huddington, co. Worcester, 
one of the few things I found entire was a large 
representation of the royal arms (1762) embla- 
zoned, as I believe, in a rather unusual manner. 
The four quarterings were: 1. England impaled 





although it may not be altogether historically 
correct :*— 

“Rome méme alloit trembler sous lui, mais ce petit 
gravier, qui n’étoit rien ailleurs, mis en cet endroit, le 
voila mort, sa famille abaissée et le roi rétabli.” 


P. ALL, 


Dr. JoHNSON TOUCHED BY QuEEN ANNE.—In 
a large pretentious book just published, entitled 
The Newspaper Press, by James Grant, a statement 
made by the late Dr. Robert Chambers in his 
Book of Days is very positively contradicted, 
Chambers says that Samuel Johnson was but 
thirty months old when he was touched by Queen 





with Scotland (halt of the bordure of the latter | 


being cut off) ; 2. France; 3. Ireland ; 4. Hanover. 
W. M. M. 


Swatcnes oF Otp Tunes.—Cornvs. (p. 285) 
has struck the key-note of my memory; I imme- 
diately recollected the refrain of his “ Turban’d 
Turk ”’—a ballad of I forget how many stanzas, 
each with the continual close of— 
3ut none can love like an Irishman,” 

Another ballad, presenting tl Irish character 
in its lowest and rudest aspect, worse than Dean 
Burrough’s “The Night before Larry was 
stretched,” or even than “ Lord Altham’s Ball,” 
has abided on my remembrance—I am almost 
ashamed to say—during the last fourscore years. 
If its grossness is admissible into the repertory of 
“N. & Q.,” Cornus. and other poetical anti- 
quaries will perhaps be pleased,in adding it to 
their collections :— 

“Come all you boys who want a wife, 

Come down to de Quay and stick for your life ; 
For we are de boys of ‘de holy ground, 
And hand in hand we'll dance around. 

“ And if your Moll she will not walk, 

Take out your knife and give her a chalk ; * 
For we are de boys, &c. 
“ And when we do to trial trudge, 
We'll laugh at de jury and —— at the judge; 
For we are de boys, &c. 
«* And when we do come to de shelf,+ 
Den every lad must kick for his self; 
For we are de boys of de holy ground, 
And we dance upon nothing, and twirls around. 
“ And when we are brought to the college, boys,} 
It’s in our entrails we larns the laws ; 
For we are de boys of de holy ground, 
And it’s down in our bowels the knowledge is found.” 


E. L. S. 
‘¢GreAT EVENTS FROM LITTLE CAUSES SPRING.” 
This reminds one of Pascal’s admirable phrase, 


“ 





* Chalk, stabbing or cutting. 

+ Shelf, the drop at the gallows. 

t The Surgeons’ Hall in Dublin, where the bodies of 
convicted murderers are brought for dissection. 


| 











Anne for the king’s evil. Mr. Grant says Johnson 
was five years of age, “ not two and a half years, 
as is stated in the Bock of Days.” No authority 
is given for this contradiction. Johnson himself re- 
lates the incident as occurring in Lent 1712. Mr, 
Wright, in a note published in Croker’s Boswell, 
says that on March 30, 1712, two hundred persons 
were touched by Queen Anne, and Johnson, it is 
presumed, was one of the number. Now, as John- 
son was born on September 18, 1709, Chambers’s 
statement is substantially correct: the touchee was 
just thirty months and twelve days old. (See 
Croker’s Boswell, one-vol. edition, pp. 7, 812.) I 
cannot conceive what motive can have prompted 
this gratuitous and unfounded assertion, injurious 
to a good book and to the reputation of a late 
worthy member of the literaryjbody.  Scorvs. 


Tue DrataH oF Hamtet.—There is a curious 
proof of the custom of fencing matches being fre- 
quently played before the English court in the 
trial of Lord Sanquhar for the murder of John 
Turner, “a master of defence,” in Whitefriars 
(who had by a chance thrust blinded Sanquhar), 
10 James I., 1612. In his confession Lord San- 
quhar states, that on the King of Denmark’s visit 
in 1606 he (the prisoner) heard that Turner was 
at Greenwich Palace playing there for prizes 
before the two kings, and that he sought him up 
and down the court in order to run him through. 
Hamlet was written, however, as early as 1602, 
in anticipation perhaps of the speedy arrival of a 
Danish queen at Whitehall. 

WALTER THORNBURY. 


MANGonEL.—The following quotation is from 
Col. Yule’s edition of Marco Polo. It is valuable 
in respect to the word mangonel, quoted as the 
origin of “ gun”: 

“The Greek word udyyavor; ‘a piece of witchcraft, 
came to signify a juggler’s trick, an unexpected con- 
trivance (in modern slang a jim), and so specially a 
military engine. It seems to have reached this specific 


| meaning by the time of Hero the younger, who is believed 


to have written in the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury. From the form sayyavixdv the Orientals got man- 
ganik and manjénik, whilst the Franks adopted mangona 


* Speaking of Cromwell's death. 
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and mangonella. Hence the verbs manganare and aman- 
re, to batter and crush with such engines, and even- 
tually our verb ‘to mangle. Again, when the use of 
gunpowder rendered these warlike engines obsolete, per- 
haps their ponderous counterweights were utilised in the 
aceful arts of the laundry, and hence gave us our 
substantive, ‘the mangle,’ (It. mangano) |” — Vol. ii. 
pp- 121, &c. 
The form mangona approaches nearest to the 
right form. A. H. 


Market Cross oF PrEBLES.—As so many of 
the memorials of ancient times have been sacri- 
ficed of late years to the thirst for improvement, I 
am not surprised that Aneto-Scorvs (4 S§, vii. 
$30) should have expressed his belief that this 
cross had been ruthlessly destroyed. He will, 
however, be glad to know that in this case it has 
luckily been preserved, though no thanks to the 
town council of Peebles, who, I am told, sold it 
for an old song to the late Sir John Hay of 
Haystown. Sir John placed it in his grounds for 
reservation, and when Mr. William Chambers 
panded his institution in Peebles, and expressed 
a wish that it should be placed in the centre of 
the institution, it was at once handsomely given 
up; and though not in its original position, it is 
at all events saved from the hands of the Vandals. 

C. T, Ramace, 





Querics. 


“ AND FROM SUDDEN Dearn.’—Is there any 
and what authority for interpreting the word 
“ sudden,” in the above passage from the Litany, 
as “ unprepared ” in a spiritual sense ? From the 
context the meaning would seem rather to be 
“ happening without previous notice.” 

N. U. C. 

[The version of the Latin Prayer Book of the Anglican 
Church (printed in London 1720) gives the words 
“ subitanea et improvisa morte.” Both these words also 
are found in the Litany of the Salisbury Missal (cf. 
Palmer’s Origines Liturgice, i. 295), and in the Roman 
Missal. (Cf. Annotated Book of Common Prayer, i. 51.) 
The expression now found in our English Litany was 
objected to both at the Hampton Court and the Savoy 
Conferences, but after mature®consideration was _re- 
tained. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, book v. § 546, says, “ This 
prayer importeth a twofold desire—(1) for some con- 
venient respite; (2) if that be denied, then at least 
that although death unexpected be sudden in itself, 
nevertheless in regard of our prepared minds it may not 
besudden.” Dr. Bennet ( Works, vol. iv. p. 299) devotes 
an appendix to the consideration of this expression, and 
maintains that it means a prayer against “a sudden 
visitation,” and stoutly asserts the propriety of it: “ For 
this is certain, that ‘tis highly reasonable for us to pray 








against that which is generally speaking, and with re- | 


spect to the far greater part, a great evil.” Wheatly, 


p. 174 (ed. 1722) is yet more plain as to its literal inter- 
pretation—“ Sudden death” such as happens sometimes 
by violence, as by stabbing, burning, drowning, or the 
like —or else on a sudden, and in a moment’s time, with- 
out warning . 


. « If we consider that by such means we | 


| 








may leave our relations without comfort, and our affairs 
unsettled, and may ourselves be deprived of the prepara- 
tive ordinances for death, prudence as well as humility 
will teach us to pray against them.” Dr. Comber, in 
his Short Discourses, 1681, from whom Wheatly bor- 
rowed his remarks, defends the sentence: “ Whoever con- 
siders his own unfitness to dye, will fear that sudden, may 
be unprepared death to him, and therefore will pray 
against so great an end.” 

The prevailing opinion seems to be that the words in 
the Litany are taken to have a literal meaning, and to 
contain a prayer against what is popularly meant by a 
“sudden death.” N. U. C., however, will find some 
authority for his proposed explanation of the word “ sud- 
den,” as “ unprepared in a spiritual sense.” Dr. Nichols, 
in appendix of Notes on the Common Prayer Book, ‘p. 30, 
gives to the exception of the Puritans to this expression 
this answer: “ When we pray against sudden death, we 
pray against unprepared death. The substance of that 
clause is, that sudden death may in no case prevent us of 
the glorious inheritance prepared of God for the saints.”’ } 


BaTtLetwic.—The usual name in Lincolnshire 
and Nottinghamshire for the earwig is battletwig. 
What is the etymology of this word? E. M. B. 


Bearps.—Some of your contributors may be 
able to cast light on a point of curious interest, 
in which a date is implicated that may be of con- 
sequence in determining an archwological diffi- 
culty. Iam anxious to hear of examples which 
may help to fix the period, within a year or two, 
when the use of beards became general in the 
sixteenth century, after the long and total absence 
of that human ornament. The brasses of John 
Feld, 1477; Thomas Playters, 1479; Sir Hum- 
phry Stanley, 1506; John Lementhorp, 1510 (and 
many others equally well known), are of the 
same character in this respect: one of them pre- 
senting the effigy of an armed gentleman entirely 
beardless, but with long hair overhanging the 
ears, and almost reaching the shoulders. I have 
some reason for considering that beards were 
already in use on the Continent (especially in 
Flanders) at the dates when the above brasses 
were made in England, and I should be much 
obliged if any evidence can be adduced to settle 
the point. GIRALDUS. 


[Stowe, in his Annals, edit. 1631, p. 571, in his account 
of the reign of Henry VIII. under 1538, says: “ The Sti 
of May the king commanded all about his court to poll 
their heads, and to give them example he caused his own 
to be polled, and from thenceforth his beard to be knotted 
and no more shaven.” The practice of wearing the beard 
continued to a late period, as appears from the portraits 
of Paulet Marquess of Winchester, Cardinal Pole, and 
Bishop Gardiner, all ornamented with flowing beards, in 
the reign of Mary I. In the reign of Elizabeth beards of 
different cut were appropriated to different characters 
and professions. The soldier had one fashion, the judge 
another, the bishop different from both. } 


Briét.—Sir CHartes Domvite begs to ask the 
history of a sort of dish, looking like pewter, and 
called by dealers “ briét.” 

Santry, Dublin. 
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Currets (T. J. Horstey).— Under this name 
the Biog. Dict. of Living Authors (1816) names 
several novels, from 1801 to 1805, of which he is 
the author. I am not able to find the name, or 
any of the novels mentioned, in the British Mu- 
seum catalogue, nor in the index of the Monthly 
Review up to 1816. 
Britannica, has the same information, but spells 
the name Curties. Allibone mentions the name, 
and follows Watt in the spelling. Can you give 
me any information as to the author? 
te me & very uncommon one. 

OvpHarR Hamsrt. 

9, Henry Road, New Barnet. 

“Tur Earty Frencn VERSION oF THE Four 
Booxs or tHe Kixes” (Twelfth Century.)—This 
translation has a curious interpolation after 1 Sam. 
ii. 5. The verse is translated : — 

“* Ki primes furent saziez, ore se sunt pur pain luéz; é 
li fameillus sunt dsasiez. puis que la bardigne plusurs* 
enfantad, e cele ki mulz 6ut enfanz afebliad.” 

Then comes: — 
* Li antif judéu aferment que morz fad li einznes fiz 


Watt, in the Bibliotheca | 


He seems | 


| 1817. In 1857 a work with the same title, God is 
| Love, §c., was published by Darton ; and numerous 
editions of that and several other anonymous re- 
ligious works, “ by the author of God is Love,” 
| have been published since, all attributed to John- 
son Grant. Unless there were two gentlemen of 
that name, [ am unable to explain the above, 
Perhaps you will be able to clear this up for me. 
OLPHAR Hamsr. 

9, Henry Road, Barnet. 

[ There is a memoir of the Rev. Johnson Grant, with a 
list of some of his works, in the Gent. Mag. for April, 
1845, p. 444. ] 

Hauw’s “ Drarect AND PROVINCIALISMS oF 
East Aneria.”—Will any reader kindly supply 
fuller particulars of the above work, if it is stil] 
in existence ? W. HLS. 


Horet DE VILLE, Brussets.—On the beautifully 
painted ceiling of the council chamber of the 
Hotel de Ville at Brussels there is a great pecu- 
liarity in two of the figures: one a cherub with 


| a trumpet which appears pointed towards an 


Feudénune, quand nez fud Samuel, ki fud fiz ala bonuréé | 


Anne; € pois chascun an quant enfant éut Anne perdi 
alcun Feuénne.”—Karl Bartsch, Chrestomathie de [ Ancien 
Francais, p. 44. 
[ venture to translate this passage as follows :— 
“Qld Jewish writers affirm that the eldest son of Pen 


observer, no matter in what part of the room he 
stands; the other a lady who appears reclining 


| almost horizontally to an observer at each end of 


innah died when Samuel, the son of the blessed Hannah, | 


was born; and afterwards every year, when Hannah had 
2 child, Peninnah lost one.” 


It is very probable that this curious conceit | 


occurs in a Chaldee paraphrase on the Books of 
Samuel. Would some correspondent, skilled in 
Hebrew lore, search, and, if found, contribute it 
to the pages of “N.& Q.”? E. M. B. 

F.S.A.—In The Life of TTandel, by Vv. Schel- 
cher, 1857, at p. xii., we find the following note 
upon the name of “ John Crosse, F.S.A., F.R.S.L., 
and M.G.S.”:— 

“The English savans,” says M. Scheclcher, “ having a 
mania for putting the alphabet after their names, as the 
initials of titles which no foreigners and few English- 
mea seem to understand, I have deemed it expedient to 
attach an explanation to the hieroglyphics here used, 
P.5S.A., Fellow of the Society of Arts,” &c. 

I suppose this was not done on purpose to illus- 
trate his text; but M. Schcelcher is wrong, and 
his translator, Mr. James Lowe, has endorsed the 
error—F.S.A. stands for Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. This is a slight error, but is worth 
noticing in a work so excellent and so much read 
here and in Germany. Do any “savans” put the 
initials for Fellow of the Society of Arts after 
their names ? OtrHaR Hamst. 


Jounson Grant.—This gentleman, who died 
im 1845 (see Allibone) published God is Love. . 


the room, but in the centre, opposite the figure, 
she appears in a sitting posture. Has this been 
noticed and accounted for ? T. J. Reeve. 

Newhaven. 

Dr. Samvet Jonnson.— Somewhere I have 
seen the following, but I cannot now recall the 
book where it is. If anyone can faveur me with 
the title I would be obliged. Dr. Johnson ordered 
dinner for two, to be ready on a certain day. 
When the day arrived it proved to be wet, which 


| made the Doctor and his friend hurry on. They 


freely translated from M. d'Eckartshausen, §c., 


* So the Latin ‘Vulgate, plurimos. 


arrived at the country inn before the hour ap- 
pointed, and the Doctor went forward into the 
kitchen to put his coat before the fire, where he 
found a lad, with a scabbed head, basting the meat 
for dinner. The Doctor, however, determined not 
to taste, &e. Ke. You will by this outline be 
enabled to form an idea of the story. 

J. ENTWISLE. 

4), Edward Street, Stockport. 


EpwaRpD Moxon’s “Sonnets.””—May I ask 
whether the Sonnets of the late Mr. Moxon were 
not published during his lifetime? Iam under 
the impression that | have seen them; and I pre- 
sume that the volume entitled Sonnets, by Ed- 
ward Moxon (London: Moxon, Son, & Co., 1871), 
which is noticed in the Saturday Review (p. 507), 
is only a re-issue. But the reviewer says: — 

“ A man who can keep poems in his desk for nearly 
forty years, and die without publishing them, cannot, at 
all events, be charged with presumption.” 1 

311. 


[ Sonnets, by Edward Moxon, Part I., 1830; Part I 
1835, certainly appeared ; but as there is no booksellers 
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imprint on the title-pages, it would seem they were | 
privately printed. In the London Catalogue of Books the 
price is four shillings. Mr. Moxon died on June 3, 1858. 

J. Must is author of The Martyr of Hadleigh, a 
poem, 1839 ; London, 12mo. Is this a dramatic 


poem ° R. I 


Lorp Netson.—In a letter to Lady Hamilton, 
speaking of a medal he had given her, and which 
was stolen from her, he says: — 

“J should not wish it to be brought into a court of 
law, as the extraordinary nature of the medallion will be 
noticed.” 

What could it be? P. A. 

Provenine IN AnGio-Saxon Trves. — Lap- 
penberg states that — 

“many horses were bred, every man being obliged to 


have tico tu his plough: hence it is not surprising that | 


the pirates of the North were so soon able to transform 
themselves into cavalry, after their landing on the 
coast.”—England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, trans- 
lated by Thorpe, ii. 358. 

Mr. J. F. Morgan, in his Exgland under the Nor- 
man Occupation (p. 52), has the following pas- 
sage, which seems to contradict Lappenberg’s 
statement, unless the use of horses in pl ughine 
was given over for two or three centuries : — 





“ Horses were put to the harrow, as is shown in the 
Bayeux tapestry ; but were not used in ploughing, on this 
side of the Channel, until about the thirteenth century.” 

ik. M. B. 

RoBESPIERRE.—Robespierre has generally been 
considered to have been descended from an Irish 
family who settled at Arras during the troublous 
times of the Williamite wars. Have the name of 
the family and its genealogy ever been traced ? 

H. HH. 

Portsmouth. 

A Roman Rive, now in my possession, has 
been found at Little Totham, Essex. It is of very 
pure gold, unornamented, but having on the flat- 
tened upper surface this inscription :— 

So.V<«8 

Te § 
There are no dots between the three last letters; 
but as these are more worn than the upper ones, 
the dots may have been worn out. Could any of 
your correspondents suggest an interpretation of 
the inscription ? Joun PiaGor, Jun., F.S.A. 


St. Leonarp’s, Bripcenortu. — The great 
width of the nave of St. Leonard’s church, Bridge- 
north, is said to exceed most, if not all, parochial 
churches in that capacity, being upwards of forty 
feet exclusive of the two aisles. The massive 
tower is in the course of reconstruction, an exact 
copy of its predecessor. The restoration is under 
the superintendence of Mr. Slater. Are there 
any other aisles of like dimension and width 

wi ? Taos. E, Wixnrneton. 





* 

CAPTAINS AND LIEUTENANTS OF SANDGATE 
CastLe.—The name of Sir Bazil Dixon occurs in 
3S. iv. 177. Should it not be Sir Basil Dix- 
well, Bart. ? He was at one time Captain of Sand- 
gate Castle, and Governor of Dover Castle. 

I am anxious to obtain a list of the captains 
and lieutenants of Sandgate Castle. The registrar 
of the Cinque Ports informs me that “ the register 
does not seem to have been kept very regularly.” 
I have discovered three not mentioned in his list: 
for one I am indebted to “N. &. Q.” June 16, 
1866, namely, Admiral Sir Thos. Allin, Bart., 
Comptroller of the Navy, Master of the Trinity 
House. I imagine the captaincy of the castle 
must have been honorary, the active duties being 
performed by a lieutenant : — 

Captains.—George Stenner, Esq.; Richard Chal- 
crofte, Esq.; Sir Basil Dixwell, Bart.; Sir Thomas 
Allin, Bart.; William Evelyn, Esq.; Sir J. W. 
Brydges, Knt., M.P. 

Lieutenants.— Stephen ( tibbes, Gent. ; Thomas 
Gibbes; Richard Marshall, Gent.; John Prageil, 
Esq.; Isaac Rutton, Esq.; John Jordan; John 
Rolfe, Gent.; William Mount; William Sim- 
monds; John Jas, Simmonds, Esq. 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 

A Suropsnrre Toast. —In the Birmingham 
papers lately, a case is reported in which a 
woman left her husband, who, however, saw her 
off by the train when she did so. The woman, 
in her evidence, suys: “ He saw me off at the 
station, and wished me the ‘ Shropshire toast.’ It 
has a very low interpretation.” Now the only 
“Shropshire toast” at all known is, “To all 
friends round the Wrekin.” To what did the 
woman refer, and what was the interpretation ? 

» 
Ps ¥) ee 

History or SouTnwARK.—Many years since a 
most elaborate prospectus was issued by Mr. Ralph 
Lindsay and Mr. Thomas Allen, stating that 
there was “ preparing for publication the History, 
Antiquities, and Topography of the Town and 
Boiough of Southwark, &c. &c., to be printed by 
John Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament Street.” It 
could scarcely have been issued without some con- 
siderable preparation of materials, notes, &c. Now 
it would be a great pity, if this is so, that the 
labour should be lost. Can any of your readers 
give any information as to the existence, and if so, 
the “‘ whereabouts ” of such materials ? I need not 
urge how large a field of most interesting history 
and topography Southwark fills, and how im- 
portant it is that such materials should not be 
lost. Will you kindly put this before your readers? 
Haply we may get an answer. W. RENDLE. 

Weverbyn, Forest Hill, 8.E, 


Toms or Ropert CovurtHose In GLOUCESTER 


| CatHepRAL.—Can you explain the meaning of 
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one of the shields on this tomb—“ Gules, a lion 

sejant on a chair or, holding a battle-axe proper” ? 
G. B. A. 

[The shield bearing the lion sitting in a chair, &c., is 


the one assigned in all manuscripts to Alexander the 
Great, one of the nine worthies, all of whose arms are said 


by Sandford to have been carved upon the tomb of 


Robert Courthose. For an example of the shield in 
question, vide Harl. MS. 1048, fol. 49. ] 


Wuttram Upcotr.—In 1828-9, whilst residing 
in London, I used to go every morning from the 
West End (Portland Place) to a celebrated bank- 


ing house in eae iy ae Street Within, shorten- | 


ing the way through courts, lanes, and alleys, and 
making what the French call [école buissonniére 
at every print or bookseller’s shop. I one day 
hit upon a neat copy of Voltaire’s works, with 
notes and corrections in his own handwriting. I 


purchased it on condition these notes should prove | 


to be authentic; and being at that time unversed 
in such matters, I was advised to consult Mr. 
William Upcott as the most competent authority. 
Having sent him in Finsbury Square one or two 


- . ' 
of the volumes, I was at once favoured with a 


very civil answer; saying that he had at that 


very moment before him a whole volume of un- | 


edited autograph letters of Voltaire, and did not 
hesitate to say that the notes in my volumes were 
by him. Mr. Upcott ended by saying that, if I 
would take the trouble of calling upon him any 
evening, he would do himself the pleasure of 
giving me more convincing proofs. I did so; 
and from that day many a pleasant, and I may 
say happy, evening have I spent at the public 
library close to Mr. Upcott, who kindly put 
before me one after another of his marvellous 
volumes of autographs, with fine portraits and 
biographical notes. Each letter was pasted on 
the edges, so that one could read the second page 
at the back. This seems to me to have been the 
only objectionable part; in case, for one reason 
or other, you wished to dispose of some of these 


valuable documents. In that respect I have found | 
it preferable to sew the letter in the book slightly | 


with white thread. 

I was not in England when Mr. Upcott died 
and his splendid collection was sold. I see his 
eatalogue was privately printed. I should like 
to know whether it is now obtainable.* 

P. de En 


Replies. 
WAS JAMES I. EVER IN HEREFORDSHIRE ? 
(4 S. viii. 304.) 


My friend C. J. R., in his somewhat hastily | 


penned paragraph making this inquiry, puts me 


[* Frequently at book sales.—Ep. 





in an apparently presumptuous attitude when he 
says “Mr. J. G. NicHors asserts his entire dis- 
| belief in the current tradition that he [Ki 
James] witnessed a morris-dance in Hereford- 
| shire.” According to modern ideas, people might 
| naturally ask, How can Mr. J. G. Nicnors prove 
the negative that James I. never was in Hereford- 
shire? C. J. R. should have stated where I have 
made this assertion, with some admission that it 
was not without preparatory investigation. I 
plead guilty to having made it, and that twice, at 
two very distant dates—first in 1828, in the Pre- 
face to my grandfather's Progresses, Sc. of King 
| James the First, and, forty years later, in my 
descriptive table of the contents of Dingley’s 
History from Marble, written for the Camden 
Society in 1868. In both those places I showed 
the origin of the mistake, and set forth the grounds 
upon which I was able to contradict it. Its 
origin is a passage in Fuller’s Worthies of Eng- 
land, in which, commenting upon the healthy air 
of Herefordshire, and the longevity of its in- 
habitants, he asserts that — 

“The ingenious Serjeant Hoskin gave an entertain- 
ment to King James, and provided ten aged people to 
| dance the Morish dance before him, all of them making 





| up more than a thousand yeares, so that what was wanting 
in one was supplied in another,—a nest of Nestors not 
to be found in another place.” 


Dr. Fuller does not say this happened in Here- 
fordshire, so that the aged natives of that county 
might possibly, though not probably, have been 
brought to court, or to the King’s presence, some- 
where out of Herefordshire. But the local name 
of Morehampton was supplied by the Baronet- 

| ages, tit. Hoskyns, because Morehampton was the 
seat of Serjeant Hoskyns; and so the story, once 
concocted, has been frequently repeated. 

Now the morris-dance in question, which, even 
before Fuller’s time, had taken an historical posi- 
tion, but without any mention of the King, in Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, has itself 
its special and contemporary chronicle, having been 
made the subject of a pamphlet printed at the 
time under this title: — 

“Old Meg of Herefordshire for a Mayd Marian, and 
Hereford Towne for a Morris-daunce; or Twelve Morris- 
dancers in Herefordshire of Twelve Hundred Yeares old. 
London, 1609.” 4to, 

This pamphlet is very fully quoted in The 
British Bibliographer, vol. iv. pp. 326-338, and is 
wholly reprinted as No. I. of Miscellanea Antiqua 
Anglicana, 1816. All the persons of rank who 
were actually present on the occasion, which was 
the public races held at Hereford in 1609, are 
mentioned by name, but among them are neither 
the King nor Mr. Serjeant Hoskyns. The move- 
ments of King James L throughout his reign have, 
further, been so thoroughly traced, that it may 

be maintained in perfect confidence that he never 
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Gloucestershire. His taste for hunting led him, 
in his excursions, chiefly into the Midland coun- 
ties, as far as Merry Sherwood ; or into Surrey, 
Hampshire, and Wiltshire. *His only longer pro- 
gress, after his first journey into England in 1603, 
was when he revisited his ancient kingdom in 
1617, going through Huntingdonshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, 
and returning through Westmerland, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, Leicestershire, Warwick- 
shire, and Oxfordshire. 
Joun Goven NIcHOLs, 





OLD ENGLISH DANCES. 
(4 §. viii. 299.) 


In Mr. Nicwots’s interesting note he includes 


was in Herefordshire, nor in Worcestershire or | walk in, commence a dance, sing their song, and 


ask for ale or a trifling sum to buy eggs with. 


| This they usually get. “Mine hostess” simply 


| announced to me their arrival as a recognised 


fact, and inquired if I would like to hear the 
“pace eggers.” Modern habits are fast abolishing 
old rural customs, and as this ere long may be 


| abandoned, possibly the lines as still used may 


an extract from Mr. Peter Whittle’s History of the | 


Borough of Preston descriptive of the entertain- 
ment to King James I. at Hoghton Tower. It 
contains various grotesque names, the meaning of 
which it is difficult to discover. 
is also mentioned, and a rush-bearing introduced. 
Now, may not the reference to these distinctive 
celebrations in one sentence have some bear- 
ing on the subject of discussion? It is well 
known that rush-bearing is still practised in 
the North of England. At Ambleside in West- 
moreland it is accompanied by the waving of 
flags and music, and in Cheshire (“N. & Q.” 
1". i, 258) we read that it is attended by morris 
dancers fantastically dressed—men in women’s 
clothes, one of whom has his face blackened, has 
a belt with a large bell attached round his waist, 
and carries a ladle to collect money from the 
spectators. 

The season for the celebration is usually be- 
tween hay and harvest time. At Ambleside it is 
on the eve of the last Sunday in July. It will be 
observed that the characters who take part in the 
amusements attendant on rush-bearing tally very 
much with those employed at all the local festivities 
of such merry-making seasons as Christmas, Easter, 
or Whitsuntide. Those familiar to us with Jack- 
in-the-Green on May 1 are also identical, and 
illustrate, as I venture to think, the characters 
referred to by Mr. Whittle. I recognise one in 
Jem Tospot, a name that is introduced in some 
doggrel verses which are sung by the rustics at 
what is termed “pace egging” time in Lanca- 
shire and Westmoreland. I witnessed a celebra- 


tion of this amusement last Easter at Bouth near 
Ulverston, and obtained from a villager, who “ was 
to the manner born,” the words of their song. 
The singers were “ masked ” and quaintly dressed 
m & costume caricaturing individuals of note. 

ey do not knock at your door or make any 
apology for entering your residence, but simply 


A grand masque | 


be worth preserving in “N, & Q.” :— 


“ Here’s two or three jolly boys all in one mind, 
We have come a pace egging, and hope you'll prove 
kind ; 
Your eggs and strong beer we will not refuse, 
Though we are pace eggers we are not to choose. 
Chorus—Fal de ral, &c. 
“ The next that comes in is Lord Nelson, you see, 
With a bunch of blue ribands tied down to his knee; 
With a star on his breast like diamonds do shine, 
I hope you'll remember it’s pace egging time. 
Chorus—Fal de ral, &c. 
“ The next that comes in is our bold Collingwood— 
He fought for Lord Nelson while he shed his blood ; 
He fought for his king and his country so good, 
And fought for Lord Nelson while he shed his blood. 
Chorus—Fal de ral, &c. 
“ The next that comes in is our jovial Jack Tar, 
He has been away sailing during the last war ; 
He has arrived from the sea old England to view, 
And has come a pace egging with us jovial crew. 
Chorus—Fal de ral, &c. 
“ The next that comes in is our Tospot, you see, 
He’s a valiant old fellow in every degree; 
He has a hump on his back, and he wears a pigtail, 
And all his delight is in drinking mulled ale. 
Chorus—Fal de ral, &c. 
“The next that comes in is our Betsey Brownbaggs, 
For the fear of her money she wears her old rags ; 
So it’s mind what you're doing, and see that it’s all 
right— 
If you give nowt we'll take nowt ; fare thee well and 
good night. 
Chorus—Fal de ral, &c. 
** So it’s here we go round by five in a row— 
Five as nice a young fellows as ever you sow; 
Neither money or eggs we will not refuse, 
For though we're pace eggers we are not to choose. 
Chorus—Fal de ral, &c. 
So it’s ladies and gentlemen, sit by the fire, 
Put your hands in your pocket—it’s all we desire— 
Pull out your purse, 
Give us a trifle, you'll not be much worse. 
Chorus—Fal de ral, &c.” 





The caricatures vary with the times; for though 
there have been “ pace egging” songs from time 
immemorial this version can only date from the 
last century. Indeed my contributor said he could 
recollect as a boy hearing an older song. The 
“ Tospot ” referred to as having a humpback had 
a huge club, with which he beat time upon the 
stone floor. He appeared to be the buffoon of the 
party. As to Betsey Brownbaggs, a tall North- 
countryman in female dress, may she not be equi- 
valent to the Dolly Wango mentioned by Mr. 
Whittle? May not, too, the “Cap Justice ” be a 


| caricature of the majesty of the law, similar to 
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the representations of Nelson and Collingwood ? 
Tom Bedlo or Tom o’ Bedlam is accounted for. 
He would be represented by the “Tom Fool” of 
the morris-dancers. As regards the extract from 
Aubrey, it was owing to the deficiency in the re- 
sources of the hospital that “Tom o’ Bedlams,” 
partially cured, were permitted to go at large, 
although they had a distinguishing mark upon 
them. Their dress is described by Randle Holme 
in the Academy of Armory (book ii. c. 3, p- 161): 

“The Bedlam has a long staff, and a cow or ox horn 
by his side; his cloathing fantastic and ridiculous, for 
being a madman he is madly decked and dressed all over 
with ribands, feathers, cuttings of cloth, and what not, 
to make him seem a madman or one distracted, when he 
is no other than a wandering and dissembling knave.” 


The latter part of this description refers to what 
was a natural consequence. The aflliction en- 
dured by the poor creatures became personated by 
vagabonds and rogues, who, wandering about the 
country, gained subsistence by imposing on the 
credulous. The mention of the “horne of an 
oxe”’ as worn about their necks is illustrated by 
Shakspere in Aing Lear, where the distracted 
Edgar pitifully exclaims, “ Poor Tom, thy horn is 
dry!” 

“Bedlam beggars’ were not acknowledged by 
the hospital after the seventeenth century. In the 
year 1675 appeared an advertisement in the London 
Gaztte cautioning the public against giving them 
alms, and stating that no solicitations on the part 
of discharged patients were recognised by the 
hospital. Concerning “ THuckler,” or dancing the 
huckler, more may yet be found. Mr. Nicnors 
traces mention of it in 1617. While giving name 
to a dance, the word savours of huckle, the hip; 
huckle-backed, round-shouldered, and may 
had reference to personal peculiarities. : 

Let us hope, therefore, that Mr. Whittle did 
not altogether invert the characters he gives, for 
may be they have  riginated in the local revels 
of certain districts; and while not ancient dances, 
as supposed by Dr. Whitaker, the entertainment 


have 


offered to King James included a combination of 


amusements pec iiar to Lancashire and the North 
of England. Joun Epwarp Pricer. 
53, Beresford Road, Highbury New Park. 


May not “dancing the huckler” be a mistake 
for “hunker” ? There was an old dance called 
“Cutty Hunker Dance,” a burlesque on dancing. 
It was performed by two dancers, sometimes a 
woman crouching down to an almost sitting pos- 
ture, leaning the body forward and grasping her 
knees tight with both arms, and then leaping 
from side to side all round the room in the most 
grotesque fashion imaginable. I remember seeing 
this dance performed in Elgin, sometimes by 
mendicants (women), for a fee fifty years ago. 

J. M. 








New TITLe-PaGeE To “ REMAINDERS ” oF Epr- 
tions (4" S. viii. 318.)—I beg leave to controvert 
your assertion that ‘authors have no control over 
these tricks of trade,” and to protest against the 
imputation of “trick” either to “author” or 
“trade.” It is frequently done by an author hin- 
self, believing that his book had missed recogni- 
tion because the title had failed to indicate its 
purpose. This I know from having been myself the 
agent, in an act of this kind, of an author whose 
name, if I should write it, would repel all such 
editorial “‘ courtesies” as “ trick.” Ts the right 
of amendment, common to all other earthly things, 
only forbidden in the matter of title-pages ? 

THOMAS KERSLAKE, 

Bristol. 

[ Even the fact that Mr. Kerslake, a man of the highest 
standing in the book trade, has himself “been an agent 
in an act of this kind,” does not alter our opinion of the 
impropriety of the practice alluded to. We will not do 
Mr. Kerslake the injustice of supposing that he would 
seriously mean to defend the act of selling as a new book 
an old book with a new title-page, without any intimation 
to the purchaser that it is the book formerly sold under 
one title with an altered, or, as Mr. Kerslake puts it, an 
“ amended ” title-page.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 





Tue tate THomas Roscor anv Srtvio Pst- 
Lico (4 8, viii. 278.)—Having known this most 
estimable gentleman and accomplished scholar in 
many languages for nearly the last fifty years; 
and as I have been in frequent correspondence 
with him for the last thirty-five years, since I 
left London, I hope I may be excused for joining 
in the regret felt at his death, although at the 
advanced age of eighty-one. When the Memoirs 
of Silvio Pellico’s Ten Years’ Imprisonment first 
appeared in Italian, the sensation produced by 
them was very great, and the occasion of their 
being translated by Mr. Roscoe was owing to my 
taking an early copy to him, supplied through 
the obliging kindness of the late Lady Mary Fox, 
who had just come from Paris, and spoke of the 
immense impression created by the affecting nar- 
rative of Pellico’s sufferings and wrongs. I urged 
Mr. Roscoe, who, I knew, was an experienced 
translator from the Italian, to proceed with an 
English version without delay—a piece of advice 
which he was not slow to follow; and his trans 
lation was the first that appeared in England. To 
receive a letter from Mr. Roscoe was always & 
rich enjoyment, so full was it of a genial flow of 
kindly feeling and elegant literary and often poet- 
ical effusion, with which his fine mind seemed 
ever teeming. Adieu, dear friend! Thus, as life 
advances, the ties that bind us to it are gently 
broken. Joun Macrat. 


“ Tur TurBAN’D TuRK,” Etc. (4* S. viii. 285.) 
This song is entitled “The Irishman,” and may 
be seen in a small thick 8vo volume, Crosby's Eng- 
lish Musical Repository, published by RB. Crosby 
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& Co., Stationers’ Court, and printed by Oliver 


| 
| 


answer to the query which verse 6 has provoked 


& Co., Edinburgh, no date. It probably belongs | from J. Beate: — 


to the first few years of this century. Most of 
the songs are of a soldier or sailor kind, and they 


have generally a few bars of the air given. ‘The | 
following is the first verse of “ The Irishman ”:— | 


“The turban’d Turk, who scorns the world, 
May strut about with his whiskers curl'd, 
Keep a hundred wives under lock and key, 
For nobody else but himself to see ; 

Yet long may he pray with his Alcoran, 
Before he can love like an [rishman.” 

W.H. P. 
3elfast. ss 
“Keue” (4% S. viii. 264.)—This word, used 

in the meaning of “a fight,” is, I should think, 

closely allied to the German word Aampf, “a 

fight,” which becomes as a verb kéimpfen. 
Henry GopeEFrrol. 


“A het kemp,” ¢. e. a hot fight. The Germans 
say, ein heisser Kampf, which is evidently the 
derivation. Po Me Bh 


This word is found in Halliwell’s Di tionary. 
Conf. A.-S. camp, a camp, contest, war; cempa, a 
soldier, warrior; G. kampf, combat, fight, kémp- 


distinguished traveller, Kcempfer. 
R. S. CHarnock. 
Gray s Inn. 


This word is a very common one in the agricul- 
tural portion of Northumberland, especially the 
northern. Within the last fortnight, whilst on a 
short tour through the Cheviots, hearing some 
noise in a harvest field, and asking the reason, I 
was informed that they were “kemping,” 7. e. 
shearers on different rigs were striving with each 
other who should finish first. Jamieson, in his 
Scottish Dictionary, gives the word as meaning 
“to strive, to contend in whatever way.” 

Wm. Lyatt, 

Kemp is a common Scotch word, meaning “ to 
strive in whatever manner”: in reaping, whicl 
will beforemost. It includes the idea of strength, 
and signifies a champion of uncommon size. 

BILBo. 





This word presents no difficulty, being simply 
the A. S. camp, Du. kamp, Ger. kampf, a fight, a 
contest. The spelling (with an e) suggests that 
it is, however, of Scandinavian origin; ef. 
kimpe, Dan. kempe, A.S. eempa, a fighter; whence, 
through the French, the English word champion. 
The Icelandic has Kapp, strife, kappi, a champion. 
The Cleveland word ke mp, to contend, is duly 
entered in Atkinson’s Glossary of the Cleveland 

lect, WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Sw. 


“Hyuns Ancrent AnD Mopern” (4 S. viii. 


264.)—Verses 2 and 3 of Hymn 253 supply the 





“ Seraphim His praises sing, 
Cherubim on fourfold wing ; 
Thrones, Dominions, Princes, Powers, 
Ranks of Might that never cowers. 


. Angel hosts His word fulfil, 
Ruling nature by His will; 
Round His throne Archange/s pour 
Songs of praise for evermore.” 
J. Beate may also refer to Rom. viii. 38; 
Eph. i. 21, vi. 12; Col. i. 16, ii. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 22; 


| and other passages which furnish authority for 


the use of the titles enumerated in the hymn. 

Sr. SwItHIn. 
“those 
quotes 


It is asked by Mr. Beate what are 


orders nine,” in the hymn, of which he 
these lines : — 
“ © the depths of joy divine! 
Thrilling through those orders nine,” &c. 


They are, of course, the nine Choirs, or Orders 
of Angels—all of which are thus accounted for by 


| St. Gregory the Great, in his 34th Homily on the 


Gospels © oe 
* We speak of nine orders of Angels, because we know 


, | from the testimony of holy writ that there are Angels, 
fer, combatant, wrestler, whence the name of the } 


Archangels, Virtues, Powers, Principalities, Dominations, 
lhrones, Cherubim, and Seraphim. For that there are 
Angels and Archangels, almost all the pages of the 
sacred writings testify. ‘The Books of the Prophets, as it 
is known, often speak of Cherubim and Seraphim. Paul 
the Apostle also reckons up the names of four orders, 
when writing to the Ephesians, saying: ‘ Above all Prin- 
cipality, and Power, and Virtue, and Domination.’ Who, 
writing to the Colossians, again says: * Whether Thrones, 
or Powers, or Principalities, or Dominations.” When, 
therefore, to those four which he spoke of to the Ephe- 
sians are added Thrones, there_are five Orders: to which, 
when Angels, Archangels, Cherubim, and Seraphim are 
added, assuredly there are found nine Orders of Angels.” 
F. C, H. 

The meaning of “ those orders nine,” in No, 253, 
v. 6, of Hymns Ancient and Modern, appears plain 
enough, the hymn being for the festival of St. 
Michael and All Angels, and the nine orders of 
angels being previously mentioned. In Bishop 
Andrewes’ Devotions, “ Second Day,” “ those or- 
ders nine” are given as follows: “ Angels, Arch- 
angels, Powers, Thrones, Dominions, Principali- 
ties, Authorities, Cherubim, Seraphim.” Not 
possessing Andrewes’ Devotions in Greek, I can 
only quote from Newman's translation. In the 
Roman breviary there is a section from a homily 
of Gregory the Great on the Gospels, commenc- 


ing — 





“ Novem ‘angelorum ordines dicimus, quia videlicet 
esse, testante sacro eloquio, scimus angelos, archangelos, 
virtutes, potestates, principatus, dominationes, thronos, 
cherubim atque seraphim.” 


He adds: — 


“ Esse namque angelos et archangelos pene omnes 
sacri eloquii pagine testantur: cherubim vero atque 
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seraphim sepe, ut notum est, libri prophetarum lo- 
quuntur.” 

As his authority for the names of four more 
orders, viz. “ principatus, potestates, virtutes, do- 
minationes,” he quotes St. Paul, E hes. i, 21; 
and for that of the fifth, “throni,” the same 
apostle, Col. i. 16—thus making the nine. In the 
Greek Horology (edit. Venice, 1868, pp. 473, 474) 
“those orders nine” are mentioned; of course, 


under their corresponding Greek names, but in | 


different order. ‘ 
quoting at length. G. D. W. O. 
“Stour” (4 S. viii. 167, 290.)—There are 
several words of the same sound but of different 
derivations confounded together. The Dutch 


entrance of a house, but is applied by metathesis 


i scupy your space by 
I will not occupy your space by | 
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offered to the public, say by forties or fifties at 
time, in weekly or monthly numbers. 

The expense of printing the whole of any one 
volume, such as our own, would perhaps be more 
than some clergymen would like to meet; but 
I fancy that many of us throughout England 
would very gladly forward any such items as may 
be in their possession—say to yourself or any com- 
petent editor; and it certainly seems to me that 
the comparison of such documents, if presented en 
masse, for any one year from 1540 downwards, 
would lead to much valuable information. Our 


| own parish records of this sort begin from 1542 


to the porch or benches connected therewith. It | 
| has at Any time been on the ¢apis in your pages ? 


is equivalent to A.-S. step, but is not found in 
the High German or Scandinavian. 

Stoop or stoup as applied to a drinking vessel 
or liquid measure is common to all the Teutonic 
tongues. Dutch, stoop ; Ger. stauf ; A.-S. stoppa ; 
Norse, stop. In Lancashire and the 
England stoop is employed in the sense of a post, 
especially to a row to mark a boundary. This 
no doubt is derived from steopan, to stop, obstruct, 
hinder. J. A. Picron. 


Savonarora (4% S. viii. 264.)—In Icones sive 
Imagines Virorum Literis illustrium, §c., by Nico- 
las Reusner, I find the following :— 

“ Vrit amor me Christe tuus: dein perfidus hostis 

Vstulat: in ccelo Sauonarola beor.” 
And by Nathanis Chytraei :— 

“ Quando sacerdotum corruptos tangere mores, 

Et scelera ausus erat Pap exagitare Superbi: 
Innocuum vita & studijs Florentia tandem 
Sauonarolam, Arno lacrymas fundente, cremari 
Vidit & indoluit: quum nec Pietasq3 Fidesq3 
teprimerent gemitus: quarum utraq3, teste fideli 
Flaminio, hac nimios testata est voce dolores : 
Parcite, nil meritis immanes parcite flamme : 
Viscera nostra et enim tam sxuis ignibus ardent.” 

There are several other quotations in verse 
with his Christian name, Hieronymus, but these 
W. P. P. does not inquire after. P, A. L. 

Erasmvs’s “ New Testament” (4* S. viii. 222, 
293.)—I append a copy from a very well pre- 
served MS. now existing in the archives of my 
college, Corpus Christi, Oxford, of an entry on the 
above subject :— 

“ An: Dni. 1551. 

Item for Paraphrayses of Erasmus . . , 

It has often struck me that where these accounts 
have escaped destruction it would be extremely 
interesting, and might be historically useful, if 
during certain reigns or periods—such, e. g., as the 
reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth—each 
year’s records could be brought together and 


vj* vj.” 


North of | 


stoep originally meant simply the steps at the | Just now. 


and extend to 1656. 

I cannot lay my hand on the indices of “N.&Q.” 
Might I ask you if the geography of 
the line in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village— 


“On Torno’'s cliffs or Pambamarca’s side" ~— 


{ cannot find those names in an ordinary gazetteer, 
CHARLES Batstoy, 
Rector of Stoke Charity, Hants. 


Gote = Dratn (4" S. viii. 86, 155, 275,)— 
Jamieson (see viii. 86) is certainly not altogether 
correct in referring this word absolutely to the old 
Swedish giuta (mod. Swed. gjuta), which cannot 
either, as he says, have meant “ to flow,” but must 
have been = Goth. giutan, A.-S. geotan, N. 1. 
Germ. giessen, which mean “ to pour.” He allows 
that gote and gutter have the same origin, and here 
he is probably right, for in Halliwell I find goteras 
an old form of gutter; but he has failed to see that 
gutter has come to us in the first instance from the 
French gouttiére ; and gouttitre comes of course 
through goutte (a drop), from the Lat. gutta. If 
gote has the same origin as gutter therefore, it must 
also come from gutta, and so be akin to gout (in 
its two senses of the disease, and of drop, as in 
“ gouts of blood.” * Gutta in Spanish and Porta- 
guese has become gota, and this is very near to 
gote. 

At the same time, I should be sorry to assert 
positively that gote has nothing whatever to do 
with giutan and its kindred forms; for I think that 
it is by no means improbable that gutta and giutan 
are themselves connected, although philologists do 
not seem to be quite agreed upon the point. The 
question is discussed in Diefenbach’s Comparatw 
Dictionary of the Gothic Language, 8. v. “ Giutan.” 

The Flemish and Dutch goot (from gieen = 
giutan, &e. “to pour”), to which, in the Abbé 
Olinger’s Flemish and French Dictionary, 1 find 
assigned the meanings “tuyau, conduit, égout, 
gouttiére,” is certainly in Jamieson’s favour. 

* Halliwell gives gout as also meaning “a drain,” and 
Jamieson and some of the correspondents of “N. &€Q 
give gowt as another form of gote. Cf. the Fr. eget, 
which is now generally allowed to come from gutta. 
See Diez and Scheler s. v. 
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so again is our tngot, if, as some 8 


> ° * 7 ... Oh. 
Germ. Finguss (from ein-giessen*, “ to pour in“); | 


only this explanation of the word is doubtful. 

The safest conclusion to come to is, I think, 
that in this word, as in many others, two roots, 
akin in meaning, have coalesced. F, CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 

This word is in common use in South Lincoln- 
shire, as your correspondent W. T. T. D. states. 
Thompson, in his list of provincialisms ( itstory 
of Boston), gives “ Gowt, the outlet of a canal or 
sewer—the go out. Danish gut.” The term is 
more generally applied to the outlet of a drain into 
a tidal river, where doors are fixed on to the sluices 
to prevent the tidal waters flowing into the drains. 
A hamlet on the river Nene, in the parish of Tidd, 
is called Tidd Gote, being a cluster of houses 
situated where a drain runs into the river. 

W. E. Foster. 

Knaresbro’. 

I believe the etymology of gote, a drain, has no 
yet been mentioned. It is from the A. 8. gedtan, 
to pour, whence the Old Eng. gote, a drain ; goter, 
ashower; goter, a gutter. Curtius considers ged- 
tan as cognate with the Lat. fundere, Gk. xéev, to 
pour. From the same root come the Eng. gush, 
Ger. giessen, Du, gudsen, Icel. geysa; from the 
latter comes the Icel. geysir (lit. a gusher), the 
well-known name for a boiling spring of water. 

WaLrteR W, SKEAT, 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

“ Prarn Livine anp nien Turnkine” (4* §, 
viii. 285), which S. F. says is quoted as Words- 
worth’s, is by that great poet. A nobler sonnet 
than that it was written in can hardly be found. 
It is No. x11. of “ Poems dedicated to National 
Independence and Liberty,” and was written in 
September, 1802, in London, Wordsworth being 
wu with the “‘ terrible luxury ” of the rich. 
What would he say now? Its first line is — 

“O friend! I know not which way I must look.” 


Its eight last include the quotation, and are well 
worth reading at the present time :— 


“The wealthiest man among us is the best : 

No grandeur, nor in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, Avarice, Expense, 

This is idolatry, and these we adore : 

Plain living and high thinking are no more. 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence 

And pure religion breathing household laws.” 

Harn FRISWELL. 
Carvep Miserere Seats (4S. viii. 205, 250, 
272.)\—The design of a fox preaching to geese 


uppose, it = the is a curious example of a religious satire; but it 


| is not a “carving” on a miserere seat. It was 
| drawn by Mr. Peck in 1730 from the glass in the 
great window of the north cross aisle of St. Mar- 


| tin’s church, Leicester. (ist. of Leic., vol. i. 
| p. 591, and plate xliii. fig. 1.) One of the seats 
| in Worcester cathedral presents a much more 
| complicated religious caricature. A monk sitting 


on a richly carved chair is writing in a book 
placed on a desk or lectern before him. With his 
left hand he gives some ball of fruit or food to a 
large bird that crouches before him; a smaller 
bird flying upwards is seized by a serpent which 
darts at the same moment from the monk’s sleeve. 
There was some deep covert satire in this design ; 
qu. what? Has it been noticed by Mr. Wright 
or any other writer? An etching of it is given in 
Carter's Ancient Sculpture and Painting in Eng- 


| land, plate xcviii. fig. 3, with six others of the 


Worcester miserere carvings, where Mr. Gough, 
in his explanation, overlooked the minute details 
of the subjects, being reminded’only, “ by the eagle 
at his feet,” of St. John the Evangelist. I look 
to Mr. Noakes to unravel this mystery in his 
promised paper. 

I have hitherto discovered no miserere seats 
with inscriptions besides the three at Whalley. 

As for the subject of a blacksmith shoeing a 
goose, applied by the motto at Whalley to med- 
dlers and busy-bodies, I find that it occurs in 
York Minster, among the grotesque carvings on 
the capitals in the north aisle of the western por- 
tion of the choir, executed circ. 1385. (See the 
Guide to York Cathedral, by Poole and Hugall, 
4to, pp- 109, 110.) 

Joun Goven Nicnots. 


Mr. J. G. Nicnots will find a remarkable ex- 


ample of a miserere chair in the church of St. 
Germans, Cornwall; or may see a truthful figure 
of it in the Ancient Crosses and other Antiquities 


in the East of Cornwall, by J. T. Blight. 


T. Q. Covcn. 


Bodmin. 
VAPEREAU: “ DicTronNarRg,” Etc. (4% S. viii. 


201.)—I think one of the funniest mistakes in this 
useful work, in spite of its defects, occurs in the 
article under the name of “ [George Jacob] Hoty- 
OAKE,” who is described as “ John Holyoake, Eng- 
lish theologian” (!) It is difficult to understand 
how such an entry could have been copied into 
Phillips's Dictionary of Biographical 
without correction. ’ 


Reference 
T. O. H. R. 
Towers AT THE East Exp or Cuurcues (4% 


S. viii. 265.)—There is a tower at the east end of 
the north aisle at Patching, Sussex, and at the 


* The corresponding Dutch verb ingieten, past ingoot | east end of the south aisle at St. George, West 
(or rather, goot in), past part. ingegoten, more nearly re- 
sembles ingot; but there is no Dutch substantive ingoot, 
and this is a serious objection to the derivation of ingot 
from a Teutonic source. ; 


Grinstead, Sussex. 


Joun Pieeort, Jun. 
Parntine or “THE Birxp Beeear” (4" §, viii. 


| 264.)—This painting was purchased by the late 
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Miss Jane Clark for 1000/. or 1000 guineas, at the 
sale of the effects of Redpath, not of Roupell. 
LAYCAUMA. 


Printers’ Errors anp Tyre Boxes (4* §S, 
vii. 509; viii. 51, 189, 276, 290.)—In the Daily 
News of July 18, in the present year, the heading 
on the first page was “‘ The Daily News. London, 
Monday, July 18, 1871.” On all the other pages 
it was “ Tuesday, July 18, 1871.” July 18 was 
on a Tuesday, and not on a Monday. It is singu- 
lar that this misprint, in so very conspicuous a 
place, should have escaped notice. Query : Was it 
not noticed before all the copies were struck off ? 

If it will not be giving Esrr too much trouble, 
I shall be very glad to receive the sketch of the 
“early cases” which he so kindly (p. 276) offers 
me. F, CHANceE. 

Sydenham Hill, London, S.F. 

“ CONTRA VERBOSOS NOLI,” ETc. (4% S, 
285.)—Catonis Disticha, lib. i. dist. 10. 

E. Brock. 


Viii. 


7, Cornwall Terrace, Colney Hatch. 

Srre anpD Dam (4" §, viii. 262.)\—Enoracum 
notes that these words are evidently derived from 
the French sieur and madam. 
that the word “sire” is from steur, but the word 
“dam” is palpably from dame, not as he believes 
from madame. It is also plain that the word 
“ filly” is derived from _jille. 

I should feel obliged if Esoracum or any of 
your readers could tell me the derivation of the 
word “colt.” Geroree C, N. Presse. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Condition of Catholics under James I. Father 
Gerard's Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. Edited, 


with his Life, by John Morris, Priest of the Society of 

Jesus. (Longmans & Co.) 

“Gunpowder plot,” says the boys, “shall never be 
forgot,” and if there were any danger of such a catas- 
trophe, here is a substantial volume to remind us what 
there is to be said in behalf of the plotters. Father Gerard, 
who undertakes the brief on behalf of his fellow-Jesuits, 
Garnet and Tesmond, will probably not carry conviction 
into the minds of all. But there must be many amongst 
the readers of “N. & Q.” who are qualified to find out 
for themselves the weak places in his armour, and if they 
hesitate in undertaking the task, they may perhaps be 
bribed by the pleasure of reading Gerard’s valuable and 
most interesting autobiography, from which Mr. Morris 
has judiciously selected long extracts to form the preface 
of his volume. It isnot every day that we can read a book 
describing from personal experience the interior of a tor- 
ture-chamber, and telling how the writer, being a tall 
and heavy man, contrived to escape along a single and 
almost horizontal rope from the parapet of the Tower of 
London, and to feel at the same time that it is all true. 
Yes! that it is all true; that we cannot read the tale as 
we read a novel from Mudie’s, though in the interest 
which goes to make up a popular story there are few books 
in Mr. Mudie’s library to compete with it. 


I agree with him | 


Behind the 


misery which was inflicted, behind the heroism with 
which it was endured, lies the great mystery of our 
country’s national life—a mystery which cannot be solved 
in Father Gerard’s simple way, of thinking everybod 
to be altogether wrong except those who thought as he did, 
The rights of the religious conscience and the rights of 
political authority were far too hopelessly confused to be 
disentangled in so easy away. It is not so long since 
Mr. Froude placed before us his picture of the Elizabethan 
Jesuits, If there are those who doubted the correctness 
of the portrait which he has drawn with an unsympa- 
thizing hand, they have now an opportunity of comparing 
with it, if not exactly what a Jesuit was, at least what 
he imagined himself to be. 


The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. 
Mark vindicated against recent critical Objectors, and 
established by John W. Burgon, B.D., Vicar of St. 
Mary’s the Virgin, Fellow of Oriel College, and Gres- 
ham Lecturer in Divinity. With Fac-similes of Coder 
S and Codex L. (Parker.) 

There can be no doubt that this is an important con- 
tribution to the textual criticism of the New Testament 
Scriptures. Griesbach’s denial of the authenticity of the 
_ twelve verses of the Gospel of St. Mark has been fol- 

owed more recently by Dr. Tregelles, Dr, Tischendorf, 

and Dean Alford, as the learned editor of the work before 
us contends, on very insufficient grounds. To vindicate 
the genuineness of this important passage, or, to use the 
writer’s own words, that “ St. Mark’s last twelve verses 
shall no longer remain a subject of dispute among men,” 
is the object which Mr. Burgon has proposed to himself 
in the work before us; and in the confidence that he has 
proved that this part of the Gospel has been declared to 
be spurious on wholly mistaken grounds, he dedicates the 
book to Sir Roundell Palmer, thereby submitting his 
arguments to “a practical judicial intellect of the highest 
stamp.” The work is one which must receive the earnest 
attention of all who study critically the text of the New 
Testament. 


Monuments and Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland. By 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., His- 
toriographer of the Historical Society of Great Britain. 
( Published for the Grampian Club.) 

The Historiographer of the Historical Society of Great 
Sritain is as untiring and industrious as—but we will 
name no names, lest by so doing we give offence. It is 
but the other day we called attention to Scotland, Social 
and Domestic, produced by the Grampian Club; and 
now we have to bring under the notice of our readers 
another volume of nearly 550 pages, which contains the 
first portion of a book in which Dr, Rogers proposes to 
preserve a record of the most remarkable monuments and 
tombstones in Scotland. He commenced his work by 
addressing a circular letter, accompanied by a schedule, 
to the whole of the parochial clergy of Scotland. A similar 
appeal was also made to the schoolmasters; and assist- 
ance invited through the Scottish press, Though many 
parochial functionaries appear not to have responded very 
cordially to these appeals, he has had, on the other hand, 
occasion to rejoice in many intelligent and obliging coad- 
jutors. The name of Mr. David Laing figures prominently 

‘here, as in every work undertaken in the interest of his- 

tory or literature, and is followed by that of Dean Ram- 

say and of other distinguished scholars. If not a perfect 

collection of all the monuments &c. in the districts im 

cluded in the present volume, it is a very rich one; and 

as it includes the counties of Edinburgh, Linlithgow, 

Haddington, Berwick, Roxburgh, Peebles, Selkirk, Dam- 

fries, Kirkeudbright, Wigton, Ayr, Renfrew, end I 

and the names of those commemorated are duly indexed, 
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it will be seen that the volume is one calculated to interest 
a very wide class of readers beyond those students of 

eral and family history for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. 

The Accounts of the Churchwardens of the Parish of St. 
Michael, Cornhill, in the City of London, from 1456 to 
1608. With Miscellaneous Memoranda contained in the 
Great Book of Accounts, and Extracts from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Vestry from 1563 to 1607. Edited from 
the Originals by W. H. Overall, F.S.A., Librarian to 
the City of London. Printed with the Consent of the 
Vestry for Private Circulation by Alfred James Water- 
low. Churchwarden from A.p. 1853 to 1855, and from 
A.D. 1865 to 1868. 

It was a lucky day for the parishioners of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, when they elected as Churchwarden a gentle- 
man whose interest in the church and parish to which he 
belongs has induced him, in the true spirit of his great 
fellow-parishioner John Stow, to print for private circu- 
lation this handsome and interesting volume. When we 
explain that the “Great Book of Accounts” in which 
the churchwardens have recorded their receipts and pay- 
ments, commences in 1456, the 35th of Henry VI., and 
extends (with one hiatus maxime deflendus, namely, be- 
tween 1476 to 1547) down to 1608, the 6th of James I.; 
and that the Minutes of Vestry commence in 1563, and 
are carried down to the present time; and that these 
interesting records, down to 1608, are here laid before 


them under the superintendence of the City Librarian, to | 


whom Mr. Waterlow acknowledges his obligations for 
the Introduction, Notes, and Index, as he does to Mr. 
Edwin Roffe for the transcripts, we have said enough to 
convince our antiquarian friends what an amount of 


curious illustration of civic, parochial, and social history | 


may be gathered from its pages. If the spirit which Mr. 
Waterlow has shown should induce other intelligent 
churchwardens of City parishes to follow his example, 
what a monument to London’s glory would be thus built 
up. 

Books RECEIVED.—Miscellanies by John Addington 
Symonds, M.D. Selected and edited with an Introductory 
Memoir by his Son. (Macmillan.) Dr. Symonds, as 
these Miscellanies clearly show, was obviously an accomp- 
lished man, possessed of a singularly versatile and elegant, 
as well as powerful and scientific intellect, and we know 
of no memorial which those who enjoyed the advantages 
of his professional knowledge could more desire to possess 
than this, for which they are indebted to the filial piety 
of his son.—The Herald and Ge nealogist. Edited by 
John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. Part XXXVJII. Sept. 
1871. (Nichols.) Full of new and curious information 
respecting the Countess of Coventry, Gregory King, the 
Family of Kerr cf Scotland, the Penns, Fairfaxes, &c., 
this new number of The Herald and Genealoqg st well 
maintains the reputation which the learning and accuracy 
of its editor has secured for it. . 


Messrs. Bett & Datpy announce “Choice Pictures 
by Velasquez,” reproduced from Seventeen Rare Engrav- 
ings in the British Museum ; with a Memoir by George 
Cumberland, and Descriptions by G. W. Reid, Keeper of 
the Prints.—“ The Works of William Hogarth ; Repro- 
ductions by the Woodbury process, from early impres- | 
sions of the original Plates, with Descriptions by Cosmo 
Monkhouse; and also “Charles Lamb's Essay on Ho- 
garth.”—A Second Edition of “ Antique Gems and Rings,” 
by C. W. King, M.A., greatly enlarged and illustrated 
with more than 600 Woodcuts.—* The Art of Sketching 
from Nature,” by Philip H. Delamotte, illustrated with 
24 Woodcuts and 25 Progressive Examples in Chromo- 
lithograph, carefully reproduced from Water-colour Draw- 


| a Collection of Songs and Ballads from his published 


ings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, Dewint, 
Birket Foster, G. Thomas, and the Author. — “The 
World’s Pictures”: a series of Photographs of the Fifteen 
most celebrated Paintings in the World, from the best 
Engravings. 





a Library Edition of the Works of the Poet-Laureate, to 
be completed in five volumes, “ Tennyson’s Songs ;” being 


| 
Messes. Stranan & Co. announce, in addition to 


Works.—“ Sundays in the Temple,” by C. J. Vaughan, 
D.D., Master of the Temple.—“ History of Religious 
Thought in England,” from the Reformation to the End 
of Last Century, by the Rev. John Hunt, Author of “ An 
Essay on Pantheism.” Vol. II. From the Restoration to the 
End of the Deist Controversy.—* The Drama of Kings,” 
by Robert Buchanan. “The Haunted Crust,” and other 
Stories, by Katherine Saunders, Author of “ Gideon’s 
Rock.” —* Music and Morals,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
—* Billy Buttons, and other Character Sketches,” by 
Norman Macleod, D.D., Editor of “Good Words.”— 
“ Works of Fancy and Imagination ;” being a Collection 
of Poetical and other Works, by George Macdonald. 

Tue following is the list of forthcoming works to be 
published by Joun Russet, Smita:—*The History 


| and Topography of Harrogate and the Forest of Knares- 
| borough,” by William Grainge. — “Rustic Sketches, 


being Rhymes and Skits on Angling and other subjects, 
with a Glossary of the South Western Dialect,” by G. 
P. R. Pulman.—* History of the Charch of St. Mildred 
in the Poultry, London,” by Thomas Milbourn, Archi- 
tect. With engravings. —“The Poetical Works of 
George Sandys.” Edited by the Rev. Richard Hooper.— 
“Shakesperean Fly-leaves and Jottings,” by H. Hall. 
“Epitaphs in the County of Middlesex,” by F. T. Can- 
sick. Vol. IL, containing the six remaining cemeteries 
in St. Pancras parish. 

Mr. Parker of Oxford—shall we say the eminent 
antiquary or the eminent publisher—has been honoured 
by Her Majesty with the Companionship of the Bath, in 
recognition doubtless of his services to archeology gene- 
rally, but mindful at the same time of the light thrown 
by him on the Architectural History of Windsor Castle. 





Tue new “ Dictionnaire de l’ Académie,” which is now 
being prepared, will consist (says The Atheneum), like 
the earlier editions, of two volumes, but of much larger 


| size, and with greatly increased contents. It is expected 


that the first volume, down to the letter E inclusively, 
will be completed about the middle of 1872, and it will 
be about three or four years before the second is pub- 
lished. The work is brought out under the direction of 
M. Patin, who has for his principal collaborateurs, 
amongst the Academicians M. de Sacy, M. Sandeau, 
M. Camille Doucet, now relieved from his duties as dra- 
matic censor, and M. Mignet, the author of the “ Histoire 
de la Révolution Francaise.” This new edition will be 
the seventh edition of this famous dictionary. The first 
edition was begun in 1639, and ygpblished in 1694; the 
second, of 1718, was almost entirely the work of Dacier ; 
the third, in 1764, of the grammarian D’Olivet, who 
modified the spelling of 5,000 words in 20,000; Voltaire 
worked at the fourth; the sixth was published in 1836. 


Scorrish Manuscripts.—The late Dr. Robert Cham- 


bers bequeathed to the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh 
a manuscript in ten volumes entitled “The Lyon in 
Mourning.” This curious collection of manuscripts ori- 
ginated in the painstaking enthusiasm of the Right Rev. 
Robert Forbes, a bishop in the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
who was settled as a minister of that communion in 
Leith at the time of the Rebellion in 1745. Falling under 
suspicion as a Jacobite, dangerous to the Hanoverian 
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dynasty, he was for a time confined to Edinburgh Castle, | 
and liberated on the restoration of tranquillity in 1746. | 


He then commenced to write the history of the Rebellion. 
Fixed inside the boards of several volumes are certain 
much-prized relics, such as a piece of the prince’s garter, 
a piece of the gown which he wore when obliged to dis- 
guise himself in a female dress, a piece of the apron- 
string which he had worn, received from the hands of 
Flora Macdonald, and a piece of the waistcoat which was 
given to him by Macdonald of Kingsburgh. The work 
is a quarry of authentic information regarding one of the 
most moving incidents in history.— Globe. 


“Donnincton Castte” is the title of a “ Royalist 
Story,” with notes, which is announced for publication 
by Messrs. Longmans. As the author, Colonel Colomb, 
is peculiarly versed in everything connected with the 
history of the time, the work is expected to prove of more 
than ordinary interest. 


Srupents and admirers of our provincial dialects 
should secure a copy of a humorous ballad called “ Slaad- 
burn Faar; bein t’adventures o’ Jack an Nelly Smith o’ 
Girston, when they gang’d to Slaadburn Faar an back 
agaan.” It is published at Skipton (it probably may be 
procured from Mr. Russell Smith, who is a diligent col- 
lector of dialect books), and is one, we believe, of what 
is intended to be a Complete Collection of Songs, Tales, 
&ce., in the Dialect of Craven. ‘ 

SPrriTvALismM.—There are two sides to every question ; 
and to such of our readers as have read the paper by Mr. 
Crookes in The Quarterly Journal of Science, in which 
that gentleman details the experiments which in his 
opinion go to prove the existence of a New Force, we 
commend a very able article in The Quarterly, “On Spirit- 
ualism and its recent Converts,” from the pen, it is un- 
derstood, of one of the most eminent physiologists of his 
day. It will probably lead them to hesitate before ad- 
mitting that Mr. Crookes has established his case; and 
will furnish them with many clever illustrations of the 
manner in which some of the curious phenomena ex- 
hibited by the Spiritualists are produced. 


Tue first meeting of the Society of Antiquaries for the 
session of 1871-72 
evening of November 23rd. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c.. of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentiemen by whom the; are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose : 
Jacon Gretzer, De FUNERE CHRISTIANO. Ato. Ingold 
Sin THOMAS Mors, DIALOGUE OF COMFORT AGALNST 

TION. London, ®vo, 1847. 
Rev. WIiu. Law's Works. 
Tue Psalms OF SOLOMON. 

Wanted by Rev. W. 11. Sere 


1611 
TRIBULA- 
9 Vols. 


1730, 8vo. 


1, Yaxley Vicarage, Eye, Suffolk. 


VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL History CREATION. Ist, Ind, or 
3rd Editions. 

LyYsons's DERBYSHIRE. 

Hutrton'’s History or Derry. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DesiIGN AND COLOTR. 

Tue Port's PLEASAUNCE, by Eden Warwick 

THE Art-Unstoyx. Vols. I. to VIII 


Wanted by Mr. George Clulow, 87, Caversham Road, N.W. 


or 


Ackermann. 


Bewick's History or Brrps, 2 Vols. 
——— ———  QUADRUPEDS. 

CLaupe’s Linger Veriratis. 3 Vols. folio. 
EyTon’s HISTORY OF SHROPSHIRE. 
CoRYAT’S CRUDITIES. 
GUILLIM's HERALDRY. Folio. 
PorT® CHRISTIANI VeTEeRES. Venet. Aldus, 1501. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 

ond Street, London, W. 


ARMORIAL CHINA.—Any small Specimens with Arms or Monograms. 
Wanted by JZ. J. /. JIoward, 3, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 


takes place at Somerset House on the | 





Patices to Correspondents. 


CavcutrTensis is thanked for his interesting brochure, 
| Where did he find the first of the three names? The tuo 
Sollowing have been noticed. 

Anne Hutcutsson.—Jn our Notices to Correspondents 
last week, ante p. 343, there was an error which a valued 
correspondent thus corrects :— 

“ There is not,and never was, any such locality as Wi 
New York. Mrs. Anne Hutchinson removed in Teta to be pF ~ 
bordering on the Hudson River, a portion of which is now Westchester 
county, in the State of New York ; but I think no one pretends to know 
the precise neighbourhood where she and her children were murdered 
by the Indians the following year. If your correspondent desires to 
learn the pedigree of Mrs. Hutchinson, he will find it in a paper by Col. 
Chester, published in the Vew Eagland Historical and Gene be 
Register for 1866, xx. 355-367. 

S. W. (Dublin.)— The Hon. Judge Haliburton (“Sam 
Slick”) died at Gordon House, Isleworth, August 27, 
1865. 

RANA E PALupIBus.—Some particulars of Dr. Robert 
Butts, Bishop of Ely, will be found in “N. & Q.” 294 §, 
i. 34; ii. 17,478; and of his family in 24 §, iii, 16, 

iv. 35, 25 viii. 455 ; ix. 61, 149, 185; x. 106, 
The bishop's first wife was a daughter of Rev, A. Pycher, 
Rector of Hawstead. 

R. Bonp (Tredegar).—The inhabitants of Gloucester 
must not be considered the only “ peculiar people” for re- 
taining the custom of Borough-English. Consult a list o 
the places in England where it still prevails in “N, & Q” 
1 S. iv. 259. See also the First Report of Real Property 
Commissioners, 1839, Appendix 98. 


Q7 7 
ots pay 


Atcmeon (Bath).—The poems inquired after are not 
separate publications, and will probably be found in the 
collected works of each writer. 


B. T.—Respecting the Iron Mask at Woolwich consult 
“N. & Q.” 3°4 §, v. 135, 202. 

A. S.—For the saying respecting “Simon and Jude's 
rain,” consult Brand's Popular Antiquities, i. 375, edition 
1848. 

Sp.’s corrections to Haydn we have sent to the worthy 
Editor, who is always anxious to secure accuracy in his 
most useful book. 

M. C, R.—Jnquire at King’s College. 

W. E. H.—“The Cake,” &c. There must be some 

| error in your quotation that appeared last week (p. 327), as 
so many correspondents write to say that evidently the well- 
known French proverb, “ Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle,” 
must be the saying referred to. 

G. W. Curstry (Cambridge).— The “ Tom and Jerry” 
tavern sign is unknown to us. In what locality is it to be 

Sound? 

A. B. Grosart.—Dame Europa’s School is by the Rev, 
Henry William Pullen, M.A., Minor Canon of Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Dryaspust.—Jonas Hanway was neither a knight or 
baronet. 

Errata, —4* §, viii. p. 295, line 25, for “Cultisino” 
read “Cultismo”; and p. 27, for “ Burataria” read 
“ Barataria.” 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “N.&Q 
ready. and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for Is. 8d. 

NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return communications 
| which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make 20 
exception. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor at the Offices, 
43, Wellington Street, W.C. a 

To all communications should be affixed the name and ven 
the sender, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
faith 


." is now 
6d. 











